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white settlement. During his 1928 tour, for example, when he pioneered
a route from Tanami to Alice Springs on six-wheeler Morris cars, he
found that the " Wallmullas " were on the warpath. Lonely settlers
in the neighbourhood of Alice Springs had been attacked and killed.
When the expedition went " off the map " at Tanami there was ample
evidence of nomadic " jackies." Every day smoke signals and hunting
fires were seen. Even in regions where there were apparently no water
supplies of any sort thin columns of smoke would rise up at intervals
of about a mile.

AMONG NEW GUINEA'S HEAD HUNTERS

N

EW GUINEA, a great island lying to the north of Australia, is 1,500
miles long and over 400 miles wide. There are snow-capped
mountain ranges, dense jungles, deadly swamps, roaring mountain
torrents, poisonous snakes, deep rocky chasms and head-hunting natives.
The head hunters of New Guinea are among the most primitive
peoples in the world. Very often they go naked except for a grass kilt.
They wear the black plumes of the cassowary or die feathers of a
cockatoo for head-dresses and plaster their hair into fantastic rolls with
beeswax and honey. They are very superstitious and carefully destroy
all remnants of cooked food lest an enemy should seize them and work
a spell on those who had partaken.
Tribal warfare is often carried on, and explorers frequently meet
bands of natives in full war regalia, carrying arrows and gruesome
battle-clubs. On such occasions their very appearance is enough to alarm
the traveller, for it is their habit to paint themselves with yellow or red
clay, stick pencils of bone or cane through their noses, and hang skulls
or human jaw-bones round their necks.
TRAVELLING   THREE   MILES  A  DAY
During the present century many discoveries have been made in
New Guinea. In 1907, C. A. Moncton travelled from the Waria River
to the Gulf of Papua, and a year later D. Mackay and W. S. Little
explored the Upper Purari River. In 1910-1911, Staniforth Smith made*
a pioneer journey across a large area north-west of the Gulf of Papua
and east of the Fly River basin.
He set out with four other white men, twenty-five native police and
fifty native carriers. His first objective was Mount Murray, which rises
to a height of 7,000 ft., and when this had been climbed he sent back
most of his party. Then he turned westward into the unknown,
accompanied by two white men, Bell and Pratt, eleven ^police and
seventeen native carriers. The way led along a high limestone plateau.
They soon came to a fertile valley and had not travelled far before they
stumbled upon a tribe of natives, few of whom had seen a white man
before. Fortunately they proved friendly and offered the explorers some
sweet potatoes*